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NOTES ON THE AMERICAN OCCURRENCE OF CREPIS 
BIENNIS. 


Bayarp Lone. 


Tuer large genus Crepis is represented in the eastern United States 
by certain species of the Old World. These are weedy plants with 
somewhat the aspect of Hieraciums and are found introduced on road- 
sides, in fields, and about waste places. Of various species of the 
genus collected in this country from time to time all but a few have 
proved to be merely waifs. There has been a concensus of opinion, 
however, that four species have become sufficiently well established 
here to be recognized as elements of our flora. With the exception of 
Crepis pulchra, known only very locally from Virginia, there are com- 
monly accredited to our region: Crepis tectorum, well characterized 
by involute cauline leaves; C. capillaris (C. virens of the older manuals) 
and C. biennis, both with plane stem-leaves, the former with small heads 
of flowers and 10-ribbed achenes, the latter with rather large heads and 
13-ribbed achenes. 

In the Philadelphia area these plants are to be considered as rather 
rare introductions, or at least only locally frequent. The greater part 
of our material is from ballast ground, collected many years ago, but 
recently scattered specimens have been coming in to the Herbarium 
of the Philadelphia Botanical Club from roadsides and cultivated 
ground — frequently grass-lands or newly-seeded lawns. In the 
absence of any personal experience in the field with the genus these 
specimens had never aroused sufficient interest to cause them to be 
more than very casually examined. In the early autumn of 1915 at 


rie 
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Toms River, New Jersey, an acquaintance with a conspicuous road- 
side weed belonging to this genus supplied the requisite interest to 
make a more careful study of these plants. 

| In critically examining at the Academy of Natural Sciences the 
American material of these introduced species of Crepis, a point of 
some interest was brought to light. It was seen that of the three 
species credited to our area the greater number of specimens by far 
represented C. capillaeea; a lesser number, C. tectorum; but none, C. 
biennis! It was somewhat disconcerting to have found no C. biennis. 
The material from this country bearing the name “Crepis biennis” 
had indubitably fallen into C. tectorwm. From descriptions and from 
European material in the Academy Herbarium C. biennis had been 
found to be a robust, more or less rough-hairy plant with large heads 
of flowers (involucre about 1 em. tall, with its bracts pubescent on the 
inner faces), and achenes about 4-5 mm. long, olivaceous, 13-ribbed, 
not beaked —a well marked plant, very different superficially, as 
well as in its more obscure and technical characters, from the other 
Old World species accredited to America. 

A unanimity of opinion was seen in our American manuals in 
crediting the plant with a more or less extended range: in Gray’s New 
Manual, “N. E. to Pa. and Mich.” and in the new edition of the 
Illustrated Flora, “Vermont to Pennsylvania, Michigan, and in ballast 
about the seaports.”” An interest naturally centered in the Pennsyl- 
vania occurrence. 

In Taylor’s Flora of the Vicinity of New York it was found with some 
surprise to be “more common in Pa. than elsewhere.” Reference to 
Keller and Brown’s Flora of Philadelphia and Vicinity showed their 
knowledge of the plant to be based entirely upon two records in 
Porter’s Flora of Pennsylvania — one for Easton, in Northampton 
County and another for Chester County.” On being verified in Por- 
ter’s Flora these were found to constitute the entirety of his records 
for the state.® 

The Porter Herbarium had then only recently arrived at the 
Academy, and although in rather a disorganized condition for locating 
a small series like Crepis, the fact of two definite records in his Flora 
was incentive enough to search diligently for the basis of these records: 

1 Taylor, Fl. Vic. N. Y. 645 (1915). 


2 Keller & Brown, FI. Phila. & Vic. 311 (1905). 
3 Porter, Fl. Pa. 305 (1903). 
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With the passing of Professor Porter’s guardianship, his herbarium, 
with its loose plants and labels, in many groups had suffered much 
from careless handling, but fortunately the thin covers of Crepis in 
the Pennsylvania series had been quite undisturbed. In the cover 
labelled “Crepis biennis L.”’ were two plants: one ticketed in pencil 
“Coll. Grounds, ’69,” presumably those of Lafayette College and thus 
the basis of the Easton record for Northampton County; the other 
from Wm. M. Canby with the data, “Introduced, Chester Co., Pa. 
1863.” The “Coll. Grounds” specimen though named “Crepis 
biennis” in Porter’s hand (the rest of the label, however, doubtfully 
his) is a plant quite different from that species. It is low, scapose, 
with a single, rather large head, superficially somewhat resembling a 
dandelion and apparently referable to Leontodon hispidus. The 
Canby specimen had been named originally “Apargia autumnalis L.”’ 
but Porter, in the process of doubtless numerous examinations of this 
strange plant, had crossed through Canby’s identification, trans- 
ferred it to Leontodon, affixed a large “?”’, affirmed a “No!’’, written 
“Crepis” in ink and penciled “biennis?” and then finally inked in 
“biennis L.” The specimen shows a branch of evidently a robust 
plant, rough-pubescent, and with plane stem-leaves. Unfortunately 
it is only in bud and insects had wrought havoc with the immature 
achenes, but from the large size of the buds and the pubescent charac- 
ter of the inner faces of the invohicral bracts it seems clear that this 
is indeed authentic Crepis biennis. 

Further search in Philadelphia, at the College of Pharmacy and the 
University of Pennsylvania, produced no other material — except a 
fine specimen of Sonchus arvensis masking under the name of “Crepis 
biennis.” 

It had become quite evident by this time that Crepis biennis was 
far from being a plant familiar to Philadelphia botanists. Taylor’s 
assertion of its greater frequence in Pennsylvania than elsewhere thus _ 
naturally led to an inquiry concerning the basis of this statement. 
Mr. Taylor kindly wrote me that his data consisted of apparently 
only the Porter records. With a deficiency of material at the New 
York Botanical Garden and two definite records from Pennsylvania 
his statement was readily verified — but not very happily phrased, 
it was felt, for information on the supposed occurrence of the species. 

With the Pennsylvania records for the range of the species appar- 
ently satisfactorily reviewed, a brief search indicated that the New 
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England occurrence was probably based upon the notation of “Ver- 
mont, Pringle,’ in the Synoptical Flora! (amplified in the recent 
Flora of Vermont to the definite station, Charlotte) ? and “Mass.” 
in Watson and Coulter’s Edition of Gray’s Manual. Michigan ap- 
peared to originate in the new Gray’s Manual. The specimen bases 
of these records all probably being still extant at the Gray Herbarium, 
Professor Fernald’s interest was evoked, but pleading an unfamiliarity 
with the group, on being pressed for critical opinions on the identities 
of these plants, he enabled me to borrow the material — and to draw 
my own conclusions. : 

The bases of the records for Vermont, Massachusetts, and. Michigan 
happily were all found preserved in the Gray Herbarium. The first 
is labelled: “Hieracium? Charlotte, Vt. (a casual) June 7th, 1875. 
C. G. Pringle,” and the sheet marked twice with Gray’s identification, 
“Crepis biennis,’ and a small “Syn. Fl. N. Amer.” ticket attached. 
There are three good, essentially complete, specimens crowded upon 
the sheet. It is at once evident that this is not a homogeneous series 
representing a single species. One of the plants, with rather few, 
notably large heads, is recognizable as characteristic C. biennis. 
The remaining two, although superficially somewhat similar to C. 
biennis, show inflorescences of more numerous, appreciably smaller 
heads, and, except for the rough pubescence on stems and leaves, 
might readily be taken offhand for C. capillacee. On more critical 
examination they are found to have the inner faces of the involucral 
bracts glabrous, the achenes 10-ribbed, and about 3-3.5 mm. long — 
which conclusively shows that these plants cannot be C. biennis. One 
of them has pinnatifid leaves, similar to those of C. biennis, but the 
other has*entire or remotely toothed leaves. There is also a decided 
difference in pubescence, especially on the inflorescence. They are. 
both apparently referable, however, to C. Nicaeensis Balb.— the plant 
with the uncut foliage probably representing the form called 8. integri- 
folia Lamt. in Rouy’s treatment.t The Massachusetts record is based 
upon two specimens with the label, in the hand of Sereno Watson, 
reading: “Crepis biennis, L. Wianno, Mass., sandy soil, near a 
dwelling. Miss L. M. Hill — June 1887.” These appear to have the 


1 Gray, Syn. FI. i. pt. ii. 430 (1884). 

2 Flora of Vermont. Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 187. 253 (1915). 
3 Gray, Man. ed. 6. 300 (1890). 
4Rouy, FI. Fr. ix. 227 (1905). 
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technical characters of C. Nicaeensis. They certainly do not represent 
C. biennis. The Michigan basis rests upon a sheet of two specimens, 
labelled: “Herbarium, Agricultural College, Mich. Crepis biennis L. 
In meadow on the College farm seeded with orchard grass seed im- 
ported from France. Coll. C. F. Wheeler, 15-VI-97.”’ These again 
apparently represent C. Nicaeensis 

The material from the Missouri Botanical Garden, loaned me 
through the kindness of Dr. Greenman, showed no specimens of the 
desired species; but that from the National Herbarium, generously 
sent me by Mr. Standley for examination, produced a specimen from a 
new locality. This is labelled as collected at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina in 1888 by Gerald McCarthy. The specimen is a nearly complete 
plant in full flower showing the characteristic large heads of the 
species. As an indication of the size and general appearance of the 
expanded heads it is interesting to note that the original label reads: 
“Cynthia virginica” — which, however, has been crossed out and 
“Crepis biennis” written above in pencil. 

In the general search for records of a definite occurrence of Crepis 
biennis it was noted that in Piper and Beattie’s Flora of the Northwest 
Coast this species is reported from Vancouver Island on authority of 
Macoun.? A specimen collected by John Macoun and so named has 
been seen from Vancouver Island in the United States National 
Herbarium. Similar material, collected at a later date and then 
named Crepis virens by Macoun, is contained in the Herbarium of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden. Superficially, in habit, leaf-shape and 
generally hispid character, these plants suggest In some measure a 
reduced Crems biennis, but the technical characters of glabrous inner 
faces of the involucral bracts and generally 10-ribbed achenes, coupled 
with the smaller size of the heads and of the achenes, show that 
they represent further American material of what appears to be C. 
Nicaeensis. 

It is quite possible of course that continued search in the herbariums 
of the. country might reveal a few more specimens of authentic C. 
biennis, but when the large collections already examined were able to 


1[t is pertinent to note that Rouy in the Flore de France indicates that the species is intro- 
duced with lucernes throughout Central Europe, Great Britain, Denmark and southern Sweden. 
One cannot but speculate whether C. Nicaeensis has not arrived in this country in a similar 
way and is to be classed with the various other European species that, as waifs, are picked up 
usually in clover-, alfalfa-, or grain-fields, or grass-lands. 


2 Piper & Beattie, Fl. Nw. Coast. 359 (1915). ¢ 
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show only three meager specimens, it seems very unlikely that sufficient 
material could be found to warrant the belief that this is a species 
worthy of an unchallenged place in all our manuals. It must not be 
forgotten, moreover, that these three specimens all represent distinctly 
ancient collections and that detailed information on their occurrence 
at these stations is quite lacking, except in the case of Pringle’s col- 
lection. From his reference to the species at Charlotte as a casual 
and the fact of his collection consisting of three different forms, it is no 
great stretch of the imagination to visualize a weedy field planted with 
imported seed and containing scattered plants of Crepis and doubtless 
various other foreign species. It surely would have been difficult, 
except in some such habitat, to pick up three such unusual forms in 
one collection. Every collector knows the value to be attached to 
~ the occurrence of introductions of this type. It is equally well known 
how frequently an unusual introduction occurs as a single plant or a 
small colony and how familiar the circumstance is of its failure to 
reappear the following year. At times, of course, the collector is 
himself the cause of this but more often it is only the regular course 
of a strange plant failing to establish itself. Whether this species 
actually occurs at any of these localities at the present day is a matter 
open to very considerable doubt. In all probability it is not of a 
vigorous and weedy character and has long since died out at all three 
stations. : 

It seems scarcely necessary to suggest that the conclusion to be 
drawn from these notes is that much new evidence is needed on the 
presence of Crepis biennis on this continent to maintain it satisfactorily 
as an element of our flora. Until conclusive information is obtained 
of its actual establishment with us, it seems only just that it should 
be classed with the various other species of the genus (and is C. tec- 
torum above suspicion?) that appear from time to time, chiefly in 
cultivated fields, and disappear within a year or two. There is no 
question of the interest attaching to strange and curious weeds that 
are found on lawns or among alfalfa, grain or other crops, but it is . 
urgently desirable that these waifs be not confused with introductions 
that really have become naturalized. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE NEW GENUS BROMELICA (THURB.) FARWELL. 


JAMES C. NELSON. 


THE arguments adduced by Mr. Farwell in support of his proposed 
new genus Bromelica (RHODORA 21: 76-78) are very convincing as long 
as the delimitation of Melica is based on the characters taken by most 
American authors as distinctive. Certainly if the genus is established 
primarily on the texture of the lemmas and the arrangement of the 
uppermost into a club-shaped mass, it becomes very difficult to con- 
struct any key that will place the species striata, Smithit, aristata, 
subulata, Harfordiw and Geyert under the genus. Yet, as Mr. Farwell 
points out, this is just what American botanists have done, with results 
that have led to much inconsistency and confusion. If these are 
indeed the characters that distinguish Melica from its.allies, a subdivi- 
sion of the genus seems inevitable. 

But the question arises whether the characters above stated are 
correctly taken as those on which the genus is-established. Undoubt- 
edly it is excluded from Aveneae for the reasons advanced by Mr. 
Farwell, i. e., the glumes are shorter than the lower floret, and the 
rachilla is not prolonged. Clearly then it belongs in Festuceae, as 
long as that tribe is delimited as at present. Just as clearly it is 
separated from Festuca by the bifid apex of the lemma. Apparently 
then Bromus is its nearest ally among the North American grasses. 
But cannot some less minute character than the pubescence of the 
grain or its adherence to the palet be found to distinguish Melica from 
Bromus, which will at the same time permit the retention of the species 
of Mr. Farwell’s Bromelica under the original Melica ? 

After a careful study of Hackel’s key to the Festuceae (in Engler & 
Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. ii. Abt. 2, 61-64), I cannot feel that he 
regarded the texture or arrangement of the lemmas as determining 
characters, or that he would have accepted the prevailing American 
delimitation of the genus. The essential facts seem to him to be (1) 
the presence of imperfect florets on the upper part of the spikelet; (2) 
the number of such florets — not their texture or arrangement. The 
genera in which these sterile or empty lemmas are uniformly two or 
more might then be set off from those in which normally only one, 
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and that the uppermost, lemma is sterile or empty — in which group 
both Festuca and Bromus would be found. Those in which two or 
more imperfect florets exist might be further subdivided into 

(a) Lemmas 1-3-nerved, including Eragrostis, Sphenopholis, Koeleria, 
and Catabrosa. 

(b) Lemmas 3-5-many-nerved, including Diarrhena and Melica, as 
well as the South American Anthochloa, the African Harpachne, 
and the Australian Ectrosia and Heterachne. 

It must not be overlooked that occasionally specimens of Festuca or 
Bromus are found with more than one empty lemma; but these are 
the exception rather than the rule. Tribal and generic differences 
must be based on prevailing rather than universal characters, and there 
can be no doubt that the single empty lemma predominates in Festuca 
and Bromus, just as in Melica and its allies the existence of more than 
one imperfect floret is fairly constant. 

If these characters be taken as the basis of our dichotomy, the sub- 
genus Bromelica may still remain in Melica, because it agrees in having 
uniformly more than one imperfect floret; and the membranous tex- 
ture and more remote arrangement of the upper lemmas become 
characters of subgeneric rank. The nearest ally of Melica among 
American grasses would then not be Bromus or Festuca, but Diarrhena, 
from which it would be easily distinguished by its three stamens 
(Diarrhena having 2 or rarely 1) and 1 lodicule (Diarrhena having 2). 

Melica would further be distinguished from the other genera with 
more than one imperfect floret as follows: Heterachne and Harpachne 
have lemmas and glumes keeled, Anthochloa has the lemmas fan-shaped, 
Lophatherum and Ectrosia have the sterile lemmas awned. 

But the attempt to distinguish Melica on texture and arrangement 
of the upper lemmas alone will, as Mr. Farwell has pointed out, never 
be satisfactory. I am inclined to think, however, that the problem is 
not to be solved by. a segregation of the genus, but by an attempt to 
find a different set of characters on which to base the delimitation; 
and this cannot be done until we consider the genus in wider relations 
than those afforded by its North American allies. 

SALEM, OREGON. 
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TWO COLOR FORMS OF LOBELIA CARDINALIS L. 
Haro Sr. Joun. 


AN unusual rose-colored form of Lobelia cardinalis L. was recently 
sent from Jaffrey, New Hampshire, by my friend, Miss E. M. Parker. 
In the Gray Herbarium is a specimen of the same form from East 
Jaffrey, collected by E. L. Rand and B. L. Robinson in 1901. This 
rose-colored form, then, appears repeatedly, if not continuously in 
Jaffrey. In the first edition of his Manual, Dr. Gray says! of Lobelia 
cardinalis L., “rarely varying to rose-color! (Plymouth, Mr. Gilbert),”’ 
and in the Gray Herbarium is an old sheet of this form, with imperfect 
data, that is presumably Mr. Gilbert’s plant from Plymouth, or speci- 
mens raised from seed obtained from Mr. Gilbert. In 1871 this plant 
was mentioned in the Torrey Bulletin,? “flesh colored variety, 1868, 
Meriam.” Later, in 1912, Dr. Witmer Stone noted,*? “Near Green 
Creek I have found a plant with pale salmon pink flowers.” Striking 
color-forms such as this attract the attention of any observer, so they 
may well be designated by a name. 


LoBELIA CARDINALIS L., f. rosea n. f., floribus roseis. Flowers rose- 
colored. Nrw Hampsuire: flowers roseate, mountain stream, East 
Jaffrey, Aug. 31, 1901, LE. L. Rand & B. L. Robinson, no. 1,007 (type 
in Gray Herb.); brookside near East Jaffrey, Aug. 29, 1919, Miss 
E. M. Parker. 

Like most colored flowers, Lobelia cardinalis L. has an albino form. 
It is of occasional occurrence, and it has often been mentioned in the 
botanical journals and in the floras from the time of Muhlenberg * who 
indicates it by “Corolla : 

alb. 

coce. 
and by Pursh,’ “I have seen a white variety of it,” down to the present 
time. This should be known as: 


5. cardinalis,” 


1 Gray, Asa: Man. Bot. N. U.S., ed. 1. 253 (1848). 

2 Bull. Torr. Bot. Club ii. 12 (1871). 

3 Stone, Witmer: Pl. of S. N. J. 715 (1911). 

4 Muhlenberg, Henry: Cat. Pl. Am. Sept. 22 (1813). 
6 Pursh, Frederick: Fl. Am. Sept. ji. 448 (1814). 
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LoBELIA CARDINALIS L., f. alba (A. Eaton), n. comb. L. cardinalis 
L., var. alba A. Eaton, Man. Bot. N. Am., ed. 7, 375 (1836): ZL. 
cardinalis L., 8 alba Wood, Class-Book of Bot. ii. 227 (1845). JL. 
cardinalis L., y candida Wood, Am. Fotanist and Florist 195 (1870). 

Gray HERBARIUM. 


FURTHER NOTES ON PHILOTRIA. 
R. W. Woopwarp. 


In a recent issue (RHoDoRA 21: 114), the writer reported what ap- 
peared to be Philotria angustifolia growing in brackish water at Old 
Lyme, Connecticut. The station was revisited in August, 1919, and 
both flowers and fruit were examined while fresh, so that they can be 
described in more detail than was possible from dry specimens. 
Experience proves these parts of Elodeas to be unsatisfactory in the 
dry state, even when great care is used in preparing them. 

At this station the plant occurs as a narrow fringe at the extreme 
edge of low water, and cannot well be collected except for a short time 
at the turn of the tide. Hundreds of staminate flowers were seen 
floating on the slowly moving water as it began to return. Many of 
these were surrounded by pollen grains, moving along with them, 
while others that had not yet discharged their pollen, emitted a 
copious pollen shower at the slightest jar. In these expanded flowers, 
the three purplish, or purple-flecked, somewhat ventricose, obovate 
sepals, which are barely united at base, are so strongly reflexed that 
they meet beneath and resemble a thin, wide peduncle. The narrower 
petals are similarly reflexed. Consequently the whorls of nearly 
sessile anthers are raised in effect above the perianth, and the latter 
cannot impede the flight of the pollen when it is ejected. Possibly 
also the reflexed perianth, traveling in the water, steadies the rest of 
the flower and keeps it upright above the surface and in the best 
position to scatter its pollen. The anther cells are 0.8-1.1 mm. long 
and very plump, and the firm pollen grains are noticeably large. As 
the perianth, if spread out flat, could hardly exceed 3 mm. in breadth, 
it appears that the anthers are large for the size of the flower, and the 
amount of pollen correspondingly great. In fact, when floating on 
the water, the whorls of anthers are the conspicuous part of the flower. 
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In the pistillate flowers, the three obovate, ventricose, purplish 
calyx-lobes ascend between the three stigmas, while their tips are 
sharply incurved and form a cup-shaped depression at the base of the 
stigmas. The whitish, wider petals are recurved and nearly concealed 
beneath the broad recurved stigmas. As will be seen, the whole 
forms a minute depression, or bow], at the surface of the water, and is 
well adapted to intercept floating grains of pollen and bring them 
into contact with the stigmatic surfaces. The calyx-lobes are smaller 
in the pistillate flowers, which are 2 mm. broad, when expanded. 
Staminodia were observed. 

Since the delicate spathe is easily ruptured, the fruit readily escapes 
and is borne away or sinks into the mud, and is hard to find. In the 
brief interval at the turn of the tide, more than twenty five specimens 
of good fruit were secured. In the former note, the fruit was called 
globose. It should be described rather as blunt plano-convex. The 
plane side is distinctly flat and has a thin, rather wide, continuous 
wing. The ridge of the convex surface is truncate and this smaller 
plane is also winged. In outline lengthwise, the fruit varies from 
circular to oblong but is prevailingly oblong. It is 1.5-1.7 mm. long 
and about 1 mm. (exceptionally 1.5 mm.) broad. 

In the twenty or more cases where it could be measured accurately, 
the tubular, two-toothed spathe was found to be 5-7 mm. long. 

The writer has not had opportunity to compare the plant with 
authentic material of Philotria angustifolia, and cannot affirm that it 
is that species but it would seem to be the same, or at least close to it. 

It is a pleasant picture to recall,— a quiet August morning, the 
incoming tide mirror-like in its smoothness and bearing on its flood 
flowers that are so seldom seen. Many of these, perhaps one hundred, 
were collected, but they were so elusive and the shore shelved so 
abruptly, that hardly one in ten could be secured of those that were 
floating past. It was a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
which might not occur again in a season, possibly, not in a lifetime. 

New Haven, ConneEcTIcur. 
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ERRATA. 


7, line 34, for Britton read Britten. 


10, 
7A, 
114, 
116, 
125, 
145, 


“ 41, for HypBopuHiia read HypROPHILA. 

“ 11, for Nejas read Najas. 

“ 28, for elodea read Elodea. 

“ 1, for Hterochloeodorata read Hierochloe edorata. 
“14, for lactnata read laciniata. 

« “30, for Coleopleurum read Coelopleurum. 

“ 15, for Carophyllaceae read Caryophyllaceae. 


voc 13 tid cone chy n. comb. read swBREEAN AM 
. eh) Nieuwl. ff 


“ 21, for Sphenoscadium read Sphenosciadium. 
“ 12, dele the period after 1919. . 
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New scientific names are printed in full face type. 


Abies canadensis, 41, 108, 109. 

Acacia, 29. 

Acalypha, 82; 
ginica, 82. 

Acanthophora orientalis, 206. 

Acer, 127, 190; Negundo, 127; ni- 
erum, 190; pennsylvanicum, 127, 
130, 199; platanoides, 127; Pseudo- 
Platanus, 127; rubrum, 119, 127, 
var. tridens, 127; saccharinum, 
127; saccharum, 127, 190, 199; 
spicatum, 127, 130, 199. 

Aceraceae, 127. 

Achillea millefolium, 170. 

Acrostichum Thelypteris, 174, 178. 

Actaea alba, 200; rubra, 200; rubra 
neglecta, 116. 

Adela, 190. 

Adiantum pedatum, 200. 

Adlumia fungosa, 201. 

Aesculaceae, 190. 

oo 127, 190; Hippocastanum, 
PI 

Aetopteron, 10. 

Agrostis, 28. 

Ailanthus, 81; glandulosa, 81. 

Algae; Chinese Marine, 203. 

Alnus, 190; incana, 190;. rugosa, 119. 

Alsine, 1-4, 7-12; aizoides, 6; ana- 
tolica, 6; attica, 6; austriaca, 11; 
biflora, 11-18, 15; caucasica, 5; 
cymifera, Ne decipiens, 6; dianthi- 
folia, 6; Douglasii, 1D Funkii, 5; 
glabra, 20; eroenlandica, 20; hirta, 
21; a foliosa, 22; intermedia, OF 
laricifolia, 16; leucocephala, 6; 
libanotica, 6; ‘media, 7-9; InInOF; 
a octandra, 11; parnassica, 6; 
propinqua, 22; pulvinaris, 6; ri- 
marum, 6; rubella, 12, 22, var. 
hirta, 22° rupestris, 11; Schim- 
perii, 6; segetalis, 7-9; striata, 16; 
stricta, 12; Thevenaei, 6; The 
Type of the Genus, 7; verna, 12, 
& glacialis, 22, hirta, 21, 6 pro- 
pinqua, 22, # rubella, 22, var. 
Thevenael, 6; Villarsii, 11. 

Alsinanthe, 11, 12; biflora, 13. 


egracilens, 82;  vir- 


Amelanchier canadensis, 


Alsinella, 12; biflora, 13; rubella, 22. 
Alsinopsis, 9, ils 1s ona, 10 
caroliniana, 9; Douglasii, We The 
earlier Names for, 9; glabra, ’9, 20; 
groenlandica, 9, 20; - hirta, 22, 
laricifolia, 11, 16; obtusiloba, 14; 
15; propinqua, 9, 22; quadri- 
valvis, 22; sajanensis, 9, 11, 13; 
stricta, 9; tenella, 12; verna, 9, 11. 

Altingiaceae, 190. 
199; ob- 


longifolia, 119. 

American Elm, 42; Representatives 
of Arenaria sajanensis, 12; Varia- 
tions of Arenaria verna, 21. 

Ammodenia, 1-5; peploides, 4. 

Amphicarpa monoica, 200. 

Amsinckia, 38, 39, 148; Arenaria, 39, 
40; barbata, 38, 40; Douglasiana, 
148; in New England, 38; in- 
tactilis, 39, 40; intermedia, 39, 
40; lycopsoides, 38, 39; Menziesii, 
39, 40; spectabilis, "40, 

Amygdalaceae, 190. 

Anacardiaceae, 125. 

Andrews, A. L., Dicranoweisia crisp- 
ula in the White Mountains, 207. 


Anemone canadensis, 56, 59; nar- 
cissiflora, 53; riparia, 56. 
Angelica, 145; Archangelica, 146; 


atropurpurea, 65, 145; lucida, 144—- 
146, The Identity of, 144. 

Annual Field Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Botanical and Bird Clubs, 
144, 


Another exeeptional Specimen of 
Daucus Carota, 147. 

Antennaria neodioica, 200, var. 
grandis, 200. 

Anthochloa, 216. 

Antithamnion cruciatum, 203, 204, 


206. 
Apargia autumnalis, 211. 
Aplozia hyalina, 150; obovata, 162. 
Aquifoliaceae, 125. 
Aquilegia canadensis flaviflora, 116. 
Arabis laevigata, 201; lyrata, 59, 
201. 
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Aralia hispida, 201; nudicaulis, 199. 

Arbor Vitae, 56, 58-60. 

Archangelica Gmelini, 
peregrina, 145, 146. 

Arenaria, 1-3, 5.12, 18,19; aizoides, 
6; alpina, 13, 15; anatolica, 6; 
arctica, 10, 14, 16; arenarioides, 
5; attica, 6; austriaca, 11; bi- 
flora, 13,7 15," var. obtusa, 14; 
bryophylla, 5; campestris, 6; 
caucasica, 5; cerastioides, 5; 
Cossoniana, 7; cymifera, 5; 
dasyphylla, 6, var. sedoides, 6; 
decipiens, 6; dianthifolia, —6; 
dichotoma, 5; diversifolia, 6; 
Funkii, 5; Gieseckii, 21; glabra, 
17-20, The specific Identity of 
Arenaria groenlandica and, 17; 
glaucovirens, 7; Grisebachii, 6; 
eroenlandica, 16-20, and A. glabra, 
The specific Identity of, 17, var. 
glabra, 20; hirta, 21, a glabra, 21, 
a glabrata, 22, 6 pubescens, 21; 
Hookeri, 4; iberica, 5; interme- 
dia, 6; Jankae, 6; lanceolata, 11; 
lanuginosa, 3; laricifolia, 3, 11, 18, 
15, 16; leucocephala, 6; libanotica, 
6; macradenia, 4;makmelensis, 6; 
marcescens, 13, 15; montana, 6; 
musciformis, 5; obtusa, 7, 14, 15; 
obtusiloba, 13-16; occulta, 13; 
octandra, 11;  paludicola, 3; 
papulosa, 7; platysperma, 7; 
polygonoides, var. obtusa, 7, 6 
occulta, 13; propinqua, 9, 21; 
pulvinaris, 6; quadrivalvis, 22; 
rimarum, 6; rubella, 22; saja- 
nensis, 3, 10-13, 15, The American 
Representatives of, 12;  scandi- 
navica, 13; Schimperii, 6; spath- 
ulata, 5; sphagnoides, 6, 13; 
stellarioides, 7; stellata, 6; steno- 
petala, 18; striata, 16; stricta, 59; 
tenella, 12; tenuifolia, 10, 11; 
Thevenaei, 6; Tommasinii, 7; 
The Unity of the Genus, 1; verna, 
9, 11, 16, 21, The American Varia- 
tions of, 21, var. equicaulis, 22, 
var. hirta, 18, 21, 22, var. propin- 
qua, 21, 22, var. propinqua, forma 
epilis, 21, 22, var. pubescens, 21, 
var. pubescens, forma epilis, 22, 
var. rubella, 21, 22; Villarsu, 11. 

Arethusa bulbosa, 118. 

Aronia atropurpurea, 119. 

Arrow Arum, 192. 

Arrowheads, 191. 

Arum, Arrow, 192. 

Asarum canadense, 200. 


145, 146; 
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Asclepias phytolaccoides, 201. 

Aspidium; 174,177; angustum, 178; 
Boottii, 177; cristatum, 177, var. 
Clintonianum, 177; Filix-mas, 177; 


fragrans, 177, 192; Goldianum, 
177; marginale, 178, 200; nove- 
boracense, 178, 200; simulatum, 


178; spinulosum, 178, var. ameri- 
canum, 174, 178, var. concordia- 
num, 178, var. dilatatum, 174, var. 
dilatatum, forma anadenium, 174, 
178, var. intermedium, 178, 200; 
Thelypteris, 178. 

Asplenium, 174, 175; acrostichoides, 
175, 178; angustifolium, 175, 178; 
angustum, 175; asplenioides, 175; 
eyclosorum, 175; Filix-foemina, 
175, 178; pyenocarpon, 178; Scolo- 
pendrium, 177, 179; Trichomanes, 
201; viride, 192. 

Aster, 75; acuminatus, 200; cordi- 
folius, 170; divaricatus, 200; 
ericoides, 170; nemoralis, 75, 143; 
patens, 202; prenanthoides, 202; 
puniceus, 170; undulatus, 170. 

Athyrium, 174, 175; acrostichoides, 
178;  acrostichoideum, 178; an- 
gustifolium, 178; angustum, 178; 
hake 178; pyenocarpon, 
178. 

Avena, 76; Smithii, 76, 77; striata, 
(Ge Cl) orreyd, LO.wde 

Aveneae, 76. 

Azalea viscosa, 119. 


Balsam Fir, 109. 

Balsaminaceae, 128. : 

Banksian Pine, 44-49, 52, 65. 

Bash-Bish Falls, An Excursion to Mt. 
Washington, Massachusetts and, 
198. 

Bastard Spruce, 46. 

Batidaea, 89, 90; amplissima, 89; 
heterodoxa, 89; itascica, 91; per- 
amoena, 91; strigosa, 89, 92, 96, 
subsp. B. acalyphacea, 98, subsp. 
B. arizonica, 98, subsp. B. cataphra- 
tica, 96, subsp. B. elegantula, 96, 
subsp. B. heterodoxa, 96, subsp. 
B. itascica, 91, 96, subsp. B. per- 
amoena, 91, 98, subsp. B. sub- 
arctica, 97. 

Bean, R. C., Field Trips of the New 
England Botanical Club, 1919, 143; 
Plans for 1919 Spring Field Trip 
of the New England Botanical 
Club, 86. 

Beech, 51. 

Bellflower, 107. 


1919] 


Betula, 190; alba, 190; lenta, 199; 
lutea, 42, 190, 199; papyrifera, 43, 
190; pumila, 65, 88. 

Bidens connata, 103, var. gracilipes, 

- 103, 104, var. petiolata, 103, 104. 

Birch, 51; Black, 51; Paper, 50; 
White, 199; Yellow, 42. 

Bird’s Eye Primrose, The white- 
flowered, 148. 
Black Birch, 51; -jack Oak, 49; 

Spruce, 50, 51. 

Blepharia, 185. 

Bluebottles, 106. 

Boraginaceae, 170. 

Boston District, Reports on the Flora 
of the,— XXX. 78; XX XI. 125. 
Botanical and Bird Clubs, Annual 
Field Meeting of the Vermont, 144; 

' Club, Field Meeting of the Ver- 
mont, 191; Club, 1919, Field Trips 
of the New England, 143; Club, 
Plans for 1919 Spring Field Trip 
of the, 86; Nomenclature, Neces- 

sary Changes in, 101. 

Botrychium virginianum, 200. 

Brachyelytrum erectum, 200. 

Brasenia, 75 

Brassica arvensis, 170; 


Bromelica, 77, 215, 216; aristata, 
77; Geyeri, 78, var. Howellii, 
78; Harfordii, 78, var. minor, 
78; New Genus, 215; New Genus 
of Grasses, 76; Smithii, 77; 
striata, 77; subulata, 78. 

Bromus, 76, 77, 215, 216; subulatus, 
78. 

Bryopsis arbuscula, 207; pennata, 
203, 205; plumosa, 207. 

Buda, 8. 

Buddleia, 5. 

Burns, G. P., The annual Field 
Meeting of the Vermont Botanical 
and Bird Clubs, 144. 


campestris, 


Caesalpinaceae, 190. 

Callitrichaceae, 125. 

Callitriche, 125; heterophylla, 125; 
palustris, 125. 

Caltha palustris, 65, 170. 

Calypogeia sphagnicola, 169. 

Calypso bulbosa, 65. 

Campanula, 107; rotundifolia, 201., 

ey aero hypneoides, 203, 206. 

Canoe-birch, 4 

Cape Breton, Nichols’s Vegetation of 
northern, 171. 

Capillaria, At0: 

Capsella bursa-pastoris, 170. 
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Cardamine pennsylvanica, 201. 

Cardiospermum, 127; Halicacabum, 
127 

Carex albo-nigra, 84; arapahoensis, 
83; bromoides, 200; brunnescens, 
192, var. gracilior, 201; castanea, 
87; chordorhiza, 65;  Collinsii, 
118; communis, 200; Crawei, 87; 
diandra, var. ramosa, 202; digita- 
lis, 23, 24, 200, var. copulata, 23; 
ellynoides, 84; flava, var. gaspensis, 
40, var. gaspensis in Vermont, 40; 
glaucodea, 116; gracillima, 200; 
gynocrates, 65; impressa X Carex 
lanuginosa, 84; laxiculmis, 23, 24; 
laxiculmis copulata, 23; laxiflora, 
var. blanda, 200; Leavenworthii, 
85; leptonervia, 200; limosa, 202; 


mirabilis, 201; muskingumensis, 
85; Notes, 83; paupercula, var. 
pallens, 192; pedunculata, 200; 


pennsylvanica, 107, var. lucorum, 
200; retrocurva, 24; scabrata, 
200; subimpressa, 84; torta, 201; 
tribuloides, 85, var. reducta, 85, 
var. sangamonensis, 84, 85, var. 
turbata, 85; trisperma, 201; vagi- 
nata, 65; vestita, var. Kennedyi, 35. 

Carices, A Distinction between two, 
DE. 

Carpinus, 190. 

Carya, 189. 

Caryophyllaceae, 170. 

Cassiope tetragona, 53. 

Castalia, 184. 

Castanea dentata, 44, 199. 

Catabrosa, 216. 

Catalpa Catalpa, 189. 

Caulophyllum thalictroides, 200. 

Ceanothus, 128; americanus, 128, 
199; ovatus, 128, var. pubescens, 
128. 

Cedar, 60; of Lebanon, 29; White, 
44, 58. 

Cedrus, 67. 

Celastraceae, 126. 

Celastrus, 126; scandens, 

Celtis pumila, 190. 

Cephalozia connivens, 168; Loitles- 
bergeri, 149, 168. 

Ceramium Boydenii, 203, 206; japoni- 
cum, 203, 206. 

Cerastium arenarioides, 5; biflorum, 
13; nutans, 201; vulgatum, 170. 
Ceratophyllum demersum, 121, 122. 

Chamaecyparis, 68. 

Chamaerops humilis, 29. 

Champia Kotschyana, 207; parvula, 
206. 


126. 
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Changes in the Nomenclature of the 
Gray’s Manual Ferns, 173. 

Cherleria octandra, 11; stellata, 6. 

Chinese Marine Algae, 203. 

Chionanthus virginica, 119. 

Chordaria Cladosiphon, 203, 205; 
firma, 205; flagelliformis, 203, 205. 

Chrysosplenium americanum, 201. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, var. dissecta, 
104. 

Cinna latifolia, 130. 

Cireaea alpina, 200. 

Cistus canadensis, 36. 

Cladonia, 19, 119. 

Cladophora, 203. 

Clairvillea, 185; lutea, 186. 

Claytonia virginica, 202. 

Clematis verticillaris, 201. 

Clintonia borealis, 199. 

Clokey, I. W., Carex Notes, 83. 

Codium fragile, 203, 205. 

Coelopleurum, 146; actaecifolium, 
145, 146; Gmelin, 145, 146; 
lucidum, 146, 147, forma frondo- 
sum, 147. 

Collins, F. S., Chinese Marine Algae, 
203. 

Collinsonia canadensis, 200. 

Colpomenia sinuosa, 203 —205. 

Commelina, 50; virginiana, 49. 

Compositae, 170. 

Connecticut Plants, Some, 114. 

Corallina officinalis, 204, 206. 

Corallorrhiza maculata, 202; 
fida, 202. 

Corema Conradii, 68. 

Coreopsis rosea, 171, 
cantha, 171. 

Cornaceae, 170. 

Cornus alternifolia, 189, 190; cana- 
densis, 170; circinata, 201; florida, 
190, 199; rugosa, 130. 

Corydalis aurea, 87. 

Corylus rostrata, 199. 

Cosmos, 171. 

Cow Lilies, 183, 184; Nymphozan- 
thus the correct Name for the, 183. 

Crataegus, 189, 190; Calpodendron, 
190; coccinea, 190, var. oligandra, 
190; cuneiformis, 190; deltoidea, 
190; Gattingeri, 190; macra- 
cantba, var. succulenta, 190; mol- 
lis champlainensis, 67; mollis 
Kllwangeriana, 67; neo-fluvialis, 
190; pausiaca, 190; pedicellata, 
190; rugosa, 190. 

Creeping Eragrostis, 191. 

Crepis, 209-211, 214; biennis, 209- 
214, Notes on the American Occur- 


tri- 


forma leu- 
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rence of, 209; capillaris, 209, 210, 
212; nicaeensis, 212, 213, 8 inte- 
erifolia, 212; pulchra, 209; tec- 
torum, 209, 210, 214; virens, 209, 
218. 

Croton, 82; capitatus, 82; texensis, 82. 

Crowfoot, White Water, 191. 

Cruciferae, 170. 

Cupressus, 67. 

Cuscuta, 29; Coryli, 202. 

Cyatheaceae, 175. 

Cynoxylon, 190. 

Cynthia. virginica, 213. 

Cyperus dentatus, 73. 

Cypripedium acaule, 202; hirsutum, 
65; parviflorum, 65, var. pubes- 
cens, 202. 

Cystoclonium armatum, 206. 

Cystophyllum fusiforme, 206; 
Swartzu, 206; Thunbergii, 206. 

Cystopteris bulbifera, 198. 


Daboecia, 31. 

Dasya pedicellata, 204, 206. x 

Daucus Carota, 70, 71, 147; Another 
exceptional Specimen of, 147, An 
unusual, 70. 

Day Flower, 49. 

Deam, C. C. [Notice of Work], 188. 

Deam’s Trees of Indiana, 188. 

Deane, W., Amsinckia in New Eng- 
land, 38; Reports on the Flora of 
the Boston District,— XXX. 78, 
XXXII. 125. 

Dennstaedtia, 175; punctilobula, 178. 

Dentaria diphylla, 200. 

Deschampsia flexuosa, 66. 
Desmodium bracteosum, 201; nudi- 
florum, 202; paniculatum, 202. 

Diapensia lapponica, 192. 

Diarrhena, 216. 

Dicksonia, 175; punctilobula, 178. 

Dicranoweisia crispula in the White 
Mountains, 207. 

Dictyota dichotoma, 
203, 206. 

Diervilla Lonicera, 199. 

Diospyros, 190. 

Diplazium, 175. 

Direa palustris, 199. 

Discovery of Trisetum spicatum in 
Pennsylvania, 128. 

Distinction between two Carices, 23. 

Douglas Pine, 31. 

Drosera rotundifolia, 119. 

Druopteris, 10. 

ee 10, 174, 177; Dryopteris, 


206; indica, 


Dumontia filiformis, var. tenuis, 207. 


1919] 


Eames, E. H., Another exceptional 
Specimen of Daucus Carota, 147. 

Earlier Names for Alsinopsis, 9. 

a littoralis, 207; siliculosus, 

By 

Ectrosia, 216. 

Eel Grass, 53. 

Elatine americana, 191; minima, 73. 

Eleocharis, 10, 75; interstincta, 75, 
143; olivacea, 75; Robbinsii, 75; 
Torreyana, 143; tuberculosa, 73. 

Elm, American, 42. 

Elodea, 114, 115; canadensis, 114. 

Elymus riparius, 116. 

Enteromorpha compressa, 207; in- 
testinalis, 203, 205; plumosa, 203, 
205; prolifera, 203, 205.. 

Epigaea, 86. 

Epilobium densum, 116; molle, 116. 

Equisetum palustre, 65; scirpoides,65. 

Eragrostis, 138, 216; caroliniana, 137; 
creeping, 191; Frankii, 136; hyp- 
noides, 191; peregrina, 133-140, 
and its two Allies, Specific Char- 
acters of, 133; pilosa, 133-140, 
var. condensata, 133; Purshii, 133- 
140. 

Erigeron canadensis, 170; philadel- 

phicus, 170, 200. 

Eriocaulon decangulare, 
keri, 116. 

Eriophorum angustifolium, 87; viridi- 
carinatum, 65. 

Erodium, 79; Botrys, 79; ciconium, 
79, var. tenuisectum, 79; cicuta- 
rium, 80; laciniatum, var. Bovei, 
80; malacoides, 80; moschatum, 
80; Stephanianum, 80. 

Errata, 220. 

Eualsine, 11. 

Eubotrys racemosa, 119. 

Eucalyx, 149, 154; ‘hyalina, a obo- 
vatus, 162. 

Eunardia,-149. 

Euonymus atropurpureus, 189. 
Eupatorium album, 107;  urticae- 
folium, 202. 
Euphorbia, 82; 


119; Par- 


corollata, 82; Cy- 


parissias, 82; Esula, 82; Helio- 
scopia, 82; hirsuta, 83; Ipeca- 
cuanhae, 107; maculata, 83; 


marginata, 83; Peplus, 83; platy- 
phylla, 83; polygonifolia, 83; Pres- 
li, 83; prostrata, 83. 
Euphorbiaceae, 82. 
Evans, A. W., Notes on New Eng- 
land Hepaticae,— XV, 139. 
Evonymus, 126; atropurpureus, 126. 
Excursion to Mt. Washington, Mas- 
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sachusetts, and Bash-Bish Falls, 
198. 

Eurytaenia, 182. 

Euryptera, 182. 


Facchinia, 11. 

Fagus erandifolia, 199. 

Fairy Lily, 75. 

Farwell, O. A., Bromelica (Thurber): 

“a new Genus of Grasses, 76; Neces- 
sary Changes in botanical Nomen- 
clature, 101; Tsuga americana 
(Mill.) Farwell, a final Word, 108. 

Felix foemina, 174. 

Fern, Lady, 175. 

Fernald, M. L., The American Repre- 
sentatives of Arenaria sajanensis, 
12; The American Variations of 
Arenaria verna, 21; Bidens con- 
nata, var. gracilipes, 103; Carex 
flava, var. gaspensis in Vermont, 
40; Coreopsis rosea, forma leu- 
cantha, Ie tton, JLZALE The earlier Name 
for Alsinopsis, 9; Field Trips of the 
New England Botanical Club, 
1919, 143; A Flora of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, 172; Helianthemum 
Bicknellii and H. propinquum, 36; 
The Identity of Angelica lucida, 
144; Lithological Factors limiting 
the Ranges of Pinus Banksiana 
and Thuja occidentalis, 41; Loma- 
togonium the correct Name for 
Pleurogyne, 193; Nymphozanthus 
the correct Name for the Cow Lilies, 
183; A new Polygonum from south- 
eastern Massachusetts, 140; Pani- 
cum § Capillaria in New England, 
110; Plans for 1919 Spring Field 
Trip of the New England Botanical 
Club, 86; Rubus idaeus and some 
of its Variations in North America, 
89; The specific Identity of Are- 
naria groenlandica and A. glabra, 
17; Two new Myriophyllums and 
a Species new to the United States, 
120; The Type of the Genus 
Alsine, 7; The Unity of the Genus 
Arenaria, 1; The Variations of 
Ranunculus repens, 169;. The 
White-flowered Bird’s Eye Prim- 
rose, 148. 

Ferns, Changes in the Nomenclature 
of the Gray’s Manual, 173. 

Festuca, 72, 76, 77, 215, 216; ovina, 
var. brevifolia, 192; ovina hispi- 
dula, 72; rubra subvillosa, 72; 
subulata, 78; Varieties, Two, 72. 

Festuceae, 76, 77 
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Field Meeting of the Vermont Bo- 
tanical Club, 191; Trips of the 
New England Botanical Club, 1919, 
143. 

Filix, 10, 174; mas, 10, 174. 

Fir, 50; Balsam, 109. 

Fleur de lis, 180; de lis of the Iris, 
The History of the popular Name 
“‘Wlower de luce”’ or, 180; de Louis, 
180; de lys, 180, 181. 

K lora, of northeastern Pennsylvania, 
172; of the Boston District, Re- 
ports on the,— XXX, 78, RX, 
125. 

Flower de luce, 180; or ‘Fleur de lis” 
of the Iris, The History of the 
popular Name, 180. 

Flowers in northern Vermont, 
vember, 170. 

Flynn, N. F,, Field Meeting of the 
Vermont Botanical Club, 191. 

Forestiera, 190. 

Fragaria vesea, var. americana, 170. 
200; virginiana, 170. 

Fraxinus americana, 199; Michauxu, 
189, 190; profunda, 190. 

Further Notes on ee biflora, 
98; Notes on Philotria, 218.. 


No- 


Galax, 24; aphylla, 24, introduced in 
Massachusetts, 24. 

Galeopsis tetrahit, 170. 

Galium palustre, 65; saxatile, 66. 

Ganong, W. F., Nichols’s Vegetation 
of northern Cape Breton, 171. 

Gastroclonium uvarium, 207. 

Gaylussacia dumosa, 119. 

xelidium, 204; australe, 208, 204, 
206; cartilagineum, 207; corneum, 
var. sericeum, 207. 

yentiana, 198, 194, 201; Andrewsii, 
201; carinthiaea, 198, 194; clausa, 


201; quinquefolia, 202; rotata, 
193, 194; Stelleriana, 1938, 197; 
suleata, 194; verna, 66. 


Gentianaceae, 194. 

Geraniaceae, 79. 

Geranium, 80; Bicknellii, 80; caro- 
linianum, 80; dissectum, 80; mac- 
ulatum, 80; molle, 80; pratense, 
80; pusillum, 80; Robertianum, 
80; sibiricum, 80. 

Gerardia flava, 202; virginiana, 199; 
virginica, 200. 

Geum rivale, 65, 199; 
199, 
anaphalium polycephalum, 170; uli- 
ginosum, 170. 

Goniotric hum elegans, 203, 204, 206. 


virginianum, 
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Gorse, 29. 

Gracilaria confervoides, 203, 204, 
206; multipartita, 203, 206. 

Gramineae, 129, 170. 

Grass, Eel, 53; Mat, 23; Oat, 76; 
Wire-bent, 23. 

Grasses, Bromelica (Thurber): a 
new Genus of, 76. 

Grateloupia affinis, 203, 206; filicina, 
203, 206; ramosissima, 204, 206 

Gratiola aurea, 73. 

Gray’s Manual Ferns, Changes in 
the Nomenclature of the, 173. 

Greniera, 11, 12; Douglasii, 
tenella, 12. 

Griffithsia corallina, 207. 

Gymnogongrus japonicus, 206. 
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Habenaria cristata, 118; hyperborea, 
202; intacta, 66. 

Haliseris polypodioides, 207. 

Halosaccion microsporum, 207. 

Hamamelidaceae, 170. 

Hamamelis, 42; virginiana, 42, 170, 
189, 199. 

Haplosiphon filiformis, 207. 

Harebell, 107. 

Harpachne, 216. 

Heaths, 192. 


Hehanthemum, 37; Bicknellii, 36, 
37, and H. propinquum, 36; 
canadense, 36; georgianum, 37; 
majus, 36, 37: propinquum, 36, 
37, H. Bicknellii and, 36. 

Helianthus angustifolius, 119;  di- 


varicatus, 201. 

Helictonia, 10. 

Hemlock, 50, 51, 109; Spruce, 109. 

Hepatica, 86; americana, 200. 

Hepaticae, Notes on New England, — 
XV, 149. 

Heracleum, 182. 

Heterachne, 216. 

Heuchera americana, 87. 

Hicoria, 189; ovata, 189. 

Hieracium, 29, 212. 

Hierochloe alpina, 192; odorata, 116. 

History of the popular Name 
‘Flower de luce” or “ Fleur de 
lis’ of the Iris, 180. 

Holm, T., The History of the popular 
Name “‘ Flower de luce ” or “ Fleur 
de lis” of the Iris, 180. 

Honkenya, 1, 2. 

Hop Tree, 49. 

Houstonia, 69; patens, 69; pusilla, 


owe, I. A., November Flowers in 
northern Vermont, 170. 


1919] 


Hybanthus concolor, 87. 
a ae 103; arborescens, 102, 


Eoscosins umbellata, 73. 

Hydrophila, 10. 

Hydrophyllum americanum, 200. 

Hypericum gentianoides, 19; punc- 
tatum, 200. 

Hypnea nigrescens, 207. 

Hystrix patula, 201. 


Ibidium, 10. 

Identity of Angelica lucida, 144. 

Ilex, 125; decidua, 189; glabra, 125; 
laevigata, 119, 126, forma Herveyi, 
126; monticola, 130; opaca, 126; 
verticillata, 126, forma chryso- 
carpa, 126, var. padifolia, 126, var. 

- tenuifolia, 126. 

Tiysanthes dubia, 191. 

Impatiens, 99, 128; biflora, 99, 100, 
128, forma albiflora, 99, 128, forma 
citrina, 99; Further Notes on, 98, 
forma Peasei, 98, 99, forma platy- 
meris, 99, 100. 

Imperatoria lucida, 146. 

Indiana, Deam’s Trees of, 188. 

Toxylon, 190. 

Tris, 180; The History of the popular 
Name “Flower de luce” or 
“Fleur de lis” of the, 180; 
Pseudacorus, 180. 

Isoptera regularis, 204, 206. 

Isotachis, 156. 

Itea virginica, 119. 


Jack-pine, 46, 52. 

Jamesoniella, 152. 

Jasione, 106; montana, 105-107, a 
conspicuous Weed near Lakewood, 
New Jersey, 105. 

Juglans cinerea, 44; nigra, 87. 

Juncus, 75; brachycephalus, 56; 
militaris, 75; pelocarpus, 73; se- 
cundus, 19; stygius, 65. 

Jungermannia, 149, 152, 163; am- 
plexicaulis, 163; biformis, 149; 
cordifolia, 162 165; flaccida, 162, 
168; hyalina, 149, 150; obovata, 
162; Schmideliana, 149; sphaero- 
carpa, 163, 167, 168. 

Juniperus, 68; communis, 68; vir- 
giniana, 202. 


Kalmia angustifolia, 119; 
189, 199. 

Kennedy, George Golding [Life of], 
25. 


latifolia, 
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Knowlton, C. H., An Excursion to 
Mt. Washington, Massachusetts, 
and Bash-Bish Falls, 198; Field 
Trips of the New England Botan- 
ical Club, 1919, 143; Plans for 
1919 Spring Field Trip of the New 
England Botanical Club, 86; Re- 
ports on the Flora of the Boston 
District,— XXX; 78, XXXT, 125. 

Koeleria, 216. 

Krigia virginica, 19. 


Labiatae, 170. 

Lady Fern, 175. 

Lakewood, New Jersey, Jasione mon- 
tana a conspicuous Weed near, 105. 

Laminaria saccharina, 207. 

Lamium amplexicaule, 170. 

Laportea canadensis, 200. 

Larix, 43; laricina, 191. 

Laurel Magnolia, 49. 

Laurencia botryoides, 204; obtusa, 
203, 204, 206; thuyoides, 204. 

Leathesia difformis, 205. 

Lechea major, 36. 

Leguminosae, 29, 170, 190. 

Lemnaceae, 87. 

Leontodon, 211; hispidus, 211. 

Lepidium virginicum, 170. 

Leptophyllum, 10, 11. 

Lespedeza, 8; frutescens, 202; pro- 
cumbens, 8. 

Leveillea bidentata, 206. 

Levisticum officinale, 199. 

Ligusticum actaeifolium, 145, 146. 

Liles, Cow, 183. 184; Nympho- 
zanthus the correct Name for the 
Cow, 183; Water, 183. 

Lilium, 180. 

Lily, 180; Fairy, 75. 

Limodorum tuberosum, 119.. 

Linaceae, 78. 

Linnaea, 31. 

Linum, 78; medium, 78; striatum, 
78; ‘sulcatum, 78; usitatissimum, 
78: virginianum, 78. 

Liquidambar, 50, 190; styraciflua, 49. 

Liriodendron, 190; Tulipifera, 189. 

Listera convallarioides, 192. 

Lithological Factors limiting the 
Ranges of Pinus Banksiana and 
Thuja occidentalis, 41 

Littorella uniflora, 191. 

Lobelia cardinalis, 217, forma alba, 
218, var. alba, 218, 6 alba, 218, 
y candida, 218, forma rosea, 217, 
Two color Forms of, 217; inflata, 
170. 
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Lobeliaceae, 170. 

Lomatium, 182. 

Lomatogonium, 198, 194, 197; 
brachyantherum, 197; carinthia- 
cum, 194, 197, var. Stellerianum, 
197; the correct name for Pleuro- 
gyne, 193; diffusum, 198; For- 
resti, 197; Lubahnianum, 198; 
macranthum, 197; minus 198; 
rotatum, 194, 196, 197, forma 
americanum, 197, forma ovali- 
folium, 197, forma tenuifolium, 
197, forma typicum, 197; spath- 
ulatum, 198; sulcatum, 195; 
Thomsoni, 197. 

Long, B., Jasione montana a con- 
spicuous Weed near Lakewood, 
New Jersey, 105; Notes on the 
American Occurrence of Crepis 
biennis, 209; The specific Charac- 
ters of Eragrostis peregrina and 
its two Allies, 133. 

Long, C. A. E., Notes from Matini- 
cus, 148. 

Long Pond, 73. 

Lonicera canadensis, 130, 199; ob- 
longifolia, 65. 

Lophantherum, 216. 

Lophiola, 68; aurea, 68, in Nova 
Scotia, 68. - 

Lophocolea alata, 169. 

Lophotocarpus spongiosus, 115. 

Lophura floccosa, 207. 

Lorenz, A., Nardus stricta in the 
White Mountains, 22. 

Luzula saltuensis, 200. 

Lycopodium adpressum, 119; caro- 
linianum, 119. 

Lyonia ligustrina, 199. 

Lysimachia quadrifolia, 200. 


Magnolia, Laurel, 49; Swamp, 119; 

virginiana, 49. 

Maianthemum canadense, 200. 

Malaceae, 190. 

Malus, 190. 

Malva rotundifolia, 170. 

Malvaceae, 170. 

Maple, 51. 

Marine Algae, Chinese, 203. 

Marsupella, 161. 

Massachusetts, and Bash-Bish Falls, 
An Excursion to Mt. Washington, 
198; Galax aphylla introduced in, 
24; A new Polygonum from south- 
eastern, 140. 

Mat Grass, 23. 

Matinicus, Notes from, 148. 

Matteuccia, 175; Struthiopteris, 179. 


Melanthium angustifolium, 119. 

Melica, 76, 77, 215, 216; acuminata, 
78; aristata, 77, 215; bromoides, 
78, var. Howellii, 78; Geyeri, 78, 
215; Harfordii, 78, 215, var. minor, 
78, subsp. tenuior, 78; Smithu, 77, 
215; striata, 76, 77, 215; subulata, 
78, 215. 

Melica, subg. Bromelica, 77. 

Melobesia, 204. 

Menispermum canadense, 191. 

Mentha gentilis, 201. 

Merckia, 1-5; physodes, 4. 

Mercurialis, 83; annua, 83. 

Mesophylla hyalina, 150; obovata, 
162. 


Microstylis monophyllos, 65. 

Miller, W. DeW., A Distinction be- 
tween two Carices, 23. : 

Minuartia, 1-5, 10; campestris, 6; 
dichotoma, 5; montana, 6. 

Mistletoe, 49. 

Mitchella repens, 200 

Mitella diphylla, 200. 

Moehringia, 1-5; ciliata, var. ob- 
tusa,, 7; dasyphylla, 6;  diversi- 
folia, 6: elaucovirens, 7; Grise- 
bachii, 6; Jankae, 6; lateriflora, 
2,5; muscosa, 3 sedoides, 7; papu- 
losa, 7; platysperma, 7; stella- 
rioides, 7; Tommasini, 7; tri- 
nervia, 3. 

Monanthium, 10. 

Monarda didyma, 202; fistulosa, 202. 

Moneses, 10. 

Moonseed, 191. 

Moraceae, 190. 

Morus, 191; rubra, 87. 

Mt. Washington, Massachusetts, and 
Bash-Bish Falls, An Excursion to, 
198. 

Muhlenbergia tenuiflora, 201. 

Muscari botryoides, 106. 

Myosotis laxa, 170. 

Myrica asplenifolia, 199; carolinen- 
sis, 119. 

Myriophyllum, 122, 123;  alterni- 
florum, 191; elatinoides, 124; ex- 
albescens, 120, 122, 123; magda- 
lense, 122, 123; quitense, 124; 
spicatum, 122- 124, 191; titika- 
kense, 124; verticillatum, 123, 
var. intermedium, 123. 

Myriophyllums and a Species new to 

the United States, Two new, 120. 


Najas flexilis, 75. 
Nardia, 149, 152, 155, 156, 163, 167; 
ona 150, 158, 159; ’crenulata, 
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149, 154; crenuliformis, 149, 154, 
160; Geoseyphus, 149; hyalina, 
149-156, 158-167, var. hetero- 
morpha, 156, 158, var. ovalifolia, 
158, var. subaquatica, 158; obo- 
vata, 149, 155, 160, 162-167, var. 
bipartita, 168, @ bogotensis, 163, 
var. elongata, 168, forma flaccida, 
168, var. rivularis, 168; obscura, 
159-162, 164, 166, 167, 169; par- 
oica, 156, 167; scalaris, 149: sub- 


elliptica, 164, 167; subtilissima, 
162. 

Nardus stricta, 22, in the White 
Mountains, 22. 

Narketis, 194; hyperborea, 195; 
rotata, 195. 


Necessary Changes in botanical No- 

menclature, 101. 

Neglected Fees Name, 69. 

Nelson, J. C., Deam’s Trees of Indi- 

ana, 188; ‘The new Genus Brome- 

lica (Thurb.) Farwell, 215. 

- Nemopanthus, 126; mucronata, 126. 

Nenufar, 185. 

Nenuphar, 185; advena, 186; lutea, 

186; minimum, 186; pumila, 186. 

Nephrodium asplenioides, 178; spin- 

ulosum, var. concordianum, 178. 

Neumayera, 11; austriaca, 11; Vil- 

larsii, 11. 

New England, Amsinckia in, 38; 
Botanical Club, 1919, Field Trips 
of the, 148; Botanical Club, Plans 
for 1919 Spring Field Trip of the, 
86; Hepaticae, Notes on,— XV. 
149; Panicum § Capillaria in, 110; 
Ranunculaceae, An Omission in 
the preliminary List of, 104. 

New Genus Bromelica (Thurb.) Far- 
well, 215; Jersey, Jasione montana 
a conspicuous Weed near Lake- 

ood, 105; Locality for Senecio 
Yor 117; Polygonum from 
southeastern Massachusetts, 140; 
York, Ranunculus Boreanus in 
eastern, 208. 

Nichols, G. E., Lophiola aurea inh 
Nova Scotia, 68; [Notice of Work], 
ib. 

Nichols’s Vegetation of northern 
Cape Breton, 171. 

Nomenclature of the Gray’s Manual 
Ferns, Changes in, ne BN act 
Changes in botanical, 

North America, Rubus ee and 
some of its Variations in, 89. 

Norway Spruce, 106. 

Notes from Matinicus, 148; on ln- 
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patiens biflora, Further, 98; on 
New England Hepaticae,— XV, 
149; on Philotria, Further, 218; 
on the American Occurrence of 
Crepis biennis, 209. 

Notothylas orbicularis, 169. 

Nova Scotia, Lophiola aurea in, 68. 

November Flowers in northern Ver- 
mont, 170. 

Nufar, 185; systylum, 186. 

Nuphar, 184, 185; advena, 186, var. 
hybrida, 187, var. minor, 187, 188; 
advena minus, 188; advena, £ to- 
mentosa, 186, var. variegatum, 
187; affine, 188; americana, 186, 
187; centricavatum, 188; inter- 
medium, 187; japonica, 187; 
japonicum, var. subintegerrimum, 
187; juranum, 188; Kalmiana, 
186; Kalmianum, 187; lutea, 185, 
8 Kalmiana, 186; microphyllum, 
186; minima, 186; polysepalum, 
187; rubrodiscum, 187; sericeum, 
187; subintegerrimum, 187; to- 
mentosa, 186; variegatum, 187. 

Nymphaea, 183-185; advena, 186; 
advena macrophylla, 186; advena, 
var. variegata, 187; affinis, 188; 


alba, 183, 184; americana, 187, 
188; arifolia, 186; bombycina, 
188; Fletcheri, 187; fluviatilis, 


188; hybrida, 187; japonica, 187; 
Kalmiana, 186; lusea, 185; lutea, 
183-187, var. affinis, 188, 6 Kal- 
miana, 186, 187, 6-N. minima, 186, 
B pumila, 186; macrophylla, 186; 
microphylla, 186, 187; minima, 
186; orbiculata, 188; polysepala, 
187: pumila, 186; rubrodisea, 187, 
188;  sagittifolia, 186;  umbili- 
caulis, 185; variegata, 187. 
a Pare, 185; europaeus, 185, 
Nymphoides, 75. 
Nymphona, 185; lutea, 186. 
Nymphosanthos, 184. 
Nymphosanthus, 184, 185. 
Nymphoxanthus, 184, 
Nymphozanthus, 184, 185; affinis, 
188; advena, 186, var. macro- 
phyllus, 186; bombycinus, 188; 
centricavatus, 188; correct Name 
for the Cow Lilies, 183; europaeus, 
186; fluviatilis, 188; inter- 
medius, 187; japonicus, 187; 
juranus, 188; luteus, 185; 
microphyllus, 186, 187; orbicu- 
latus, 188; polysepalus, 187; 
pumilus, 186; rubrodiscus, 187, 
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188; sagittifolius, 186; sericeus, 
187;  subintegerrimus, 187; 

_ yariegatus, 187, 188; vulgaris, 
184, 185. j 

Nyphar, 185; advena, 186; imier- 
medium, 187; luteum, 186, 8 
Kalmianum, 186; pumilum, 186. 

Nyssa, 190; sylvatica, 119. 

Oak, 31, 49, 107; Black-jack, 49; 
Willow, 49. 

Oat Grass, 76. 

Odontoschisma, 152. 

Olacaceae, 69. 

Omission in the preliminary List ot 
New England Ranunculaceae, 104. 

Onoclea, 175; nodulosa, 175, 179; 
sensibilis, 175; Struthiopteris, 178, 
179. 

Ophelia minor, 198. 

Ophrys spiralis, 10. 

Orchids, 192. 

Orchis rotundifolia, 65. 

Orobanche uniflora, 202. 

Oryzopsis asperifolia, 200. 

Osmorhiza Claytoni, 200. 

Osmunda, 176; cmnamomea, 119; 
regalis, 179, var. speciabilis, 176, 
179; spectabilis, 179; Struthiop- 
teris, 179. 

Osmundaceae, 173. 

Ostrya, 191; virginiana, 
ginica, 190. 

Oxalidaceae, 79, 170. 

Oxalis, 79; Acetosella, 79; ameri- 
cana, 79, 199, 200; corniculata, 79, 
170; europaea, 79; filipes, 79; 
repens, 79; stricta, 79; violacea, 
9 


190; vir- 


Oxypolis, 182; rigidior, 119. 


Padina Pavonia, 207. 

Padus, 190. 

Panicum barbipulvinatum, 110, 111; 
capillare, 110-112, var. agresite, 
1113 capillare brevifolium, 111; 
capillare, var. minimum, 112, var. 
occidentale, 112, 8 sylvaticum, 112, 
var. vulgaris, 111; Gattingeri, 110, 
114; latifolium, 201; longifolium, 
143; lucidum, 119; minimum, 112, 
114; philadelphicum, 110—112,114; 
porphyrium 112;  soboliferum, 
114; spretum, 73; Torreyi, 112; 
Tuckermani, 114, 12, 114; vir- 
am 115; virgatum cubense, 
15. 

Panicum § Capillaria, 111, in New 
opbind 110. 
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Paper Birch, 50. 

Paronychia argyrocoma, var. albi- 
montana, 19. 

Paspalum circulare, 115; psammo- 
philum, 115. 

Pedicularis canadensis, 199. 

Pellaea densa, 124. 

Pellia Neesiana, 169. 

Peltandra, 73, 192; virgimiea, 192. 

Pennsylvania, Discovery of Trisetum 
spicatum in, 128; Flora of north- 
eastern, 172. 

Persimmon, 49. 

Peucedaneae, 182. 

Phaeocephalum, 10. 

Phanerotaenia, 181, 182; a new 
Genus of Umbelliferae, 181; tex- 
ana, 182. 

Phezopteris, 176; Dryoptens, 179, 

200; hexagonopters, 179; 

a 179, 200; 


Phelns O. P., Ranunculus Boreanus 
in eastern New York, 208. 

Philotria angustifolia, 115, 218; cans- 
densis, 114; Further Notes on, 218. 

Phieum pratense, 170. 

Phoradendron, 50; flavescens, 49. 

Phyllitis, 177, 179; Scolopendrium, 
177, 179. 

Picea alba, 41; canadensis, 41, 44, 
09; gisuca, 109; mariana, 48, 44; 
nigra, 43. 

Pilea pumila, 170. 

Pimpernel, Waier, 191. 

Pine, 107; Banksian, 44-49, 52, 65; 
Deuglas, 31; Jack, 52; Pitch, 46, 
50; Serub, 50, 51; Short-leaf, 49; 
White, 50. 


anksiana, 

42-54, 60-65, and Thuja occiden- 
talis, Lithological Factors limiting 
the Ranges of, 41; canadensis, 51, 
108, 109; divaricata, 53; echinaia, 
49; slauca, 109; rigida, 50. 

Pitch Pine, 46, 50. 

Plagiochila, 161. 

Plans for 1919 Spring Field Trip of 
a New England Botanical Club, 


Testes 28; major, 170. 

Planiaginaceae, 170. 

Planis, Some Connectieni, 114. 

Platanus occidentalis, 189. 

Pleiotaenia, 181; Nutialli texana, 
181. 

Plenosportum Borreri, var. fasdeu- 
Istum, 208, 204, 206. 

Pleurogyna, 194; suleaia, 195. 


1919] 


Pleurogyne, 193, 194; brachyanthera, 
197; carinthiaca var. pusilla, 195; 
diffusa, 198; fontana, 195-197; 
Forresti, 197; himalayensis, 197; 
Lomatogonium the correct Name 
for, 193; LIubahniana, 198; ma- 
crantha, 197; Purshii, 195; rotata, 
195, 196, y americana, 197, var. 
americana, 195, 6 tenuifolia, 197, 
var. tenuifolia, 195; spathulata, 
198; Thomsoni, 197. 

Poa annua, 170; saltuensis, 201. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides. 119. 

Polemonium Van Bruntiae, 88. 

Polygala, 81; cruciata, 81, 119; 
lutea, 118, 119; Nuttallii, 81; 
paucifolia, 81, 199, var. alba, 81; 
polygama, 81, forma pallida, 82; 
sanguinea, 82, forma albiflora, 82; 
Senega, 202; verticillata, 82, var. 
ambigua, 82. 

Polygalaceae, 81. 

Polygonaceae, 170. 

Polygonatum biflorum, 200. 


Polygonum, 140; aviculare, 170; . 
from southeastern Massachusetts, 
A new, 140; Hydropiper, 142; 


minus, 142; Persicaria, 140, 142; 
puritanorum, 141, 143. 

Polypodiaceae, 173, 175; aculeatum, 
10; Filix-mas, 10; hexagonopterum, 
179; intermedium, 178; Leseblii, 
178; Phegopteris, 179; vulgare, 201. 

Polysiphonia ferulacea, 204, 206; 
japonica, 206; spinescens, var. 
sinensis, 207; urceolata, 206. 

Polystichum, 10; acrostichoides, 200; 
Lemmoni, 124; mohrioides, 124; 
scopulorum, 124. 

Polytaenia, 181; Nuttallii, 181, var. 
texana, 181, 182. 

Polytaenium, 181. 

Pontederia cordata, var. angustifolia, 
15. 

Poplar, 48. 

Populus, 190, angulatus, 101;  bal- 
samifera, 43, 101, var. candicans, 
101, var. lanceolata, 101, var. 
Michauxii, MOE candicans, 101; 
deltoides, 101; heterophylla, 101; 
ontariensis, 101; tacamahacca,101, 
var. lanceolata, 101, var. Mi- 
chauxii, 101; viminea, 101. 

Potamogeton, 191; dimorphus, 191; 
heterophyllus, 191; natans, 75; 
perfoliatus, 191; Richardsonii, 191; 

» zosterifolius, 191. 

Potentilla argentea, 106, 170; recta, 
106. 
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Pottia Randii, 35. 

Pretz, H. W., Discovery of Trisetum 
spicatum in Pennsylvania, 128. 

Primrose, The White-flowered Bird’s 


Hye, 148. 

Primula, mistassinica, 148, forma 
leucantha, 148. 

Prunus, 190; pennsylvanica, 130, 
te serotina, 199; virginiana, 
199. 


Ptelea, 49, 50, 81; trifoliata, 49, 81. 

Pteretis, 175; nodulosa, 175, 178. 

Pteridium, 176, 179; aquilinum, 179; 
latiusculum, 177, 179, var. pseudo- 
caudatum, 179. 

Pteris, 176,.177, 179; aquilina, 176, 
179, var. pseudocaudata, 179; 
latiuscula, 179; longifolia, 176. 

Pyenanthemum incanum, 201. 

Pyrola uniflora, 10. 

Pyrus, 190; americana, 201. 


Quercus, 189, 190; alba, 199; coc- 
cinea, 201; ilicifolia, 199; marilan- 


dica, 49; Muhlenbergii, 44; 
pagodaefolia, 49; palustris, 190: 
phellos, 49;  Prinus, 44, 199; 
rubra, 199. 


Ranunculaceae, 104,.170, An Omis- 
sion in the preliminary List of New 
England, 104. 

Ranunculus, 208; abortivus, 200, 
var. eucyclus, 200; acris, 170, 208; 
allegheniensis, 198; Boreanus, 208, 
in eastern New York, 208; cir- 
cinatus, 87, 191; recurvatus, 200; 
repens, 169, The Variations of, 
169, var. erectus, 169, var. gla- 
bratus, 169, var. linearilobus, 169, 
var. pleniflorus, 169, var. villosus, 
169. 

Raspberry, Red, 89. 

Red Raspberry, 89. 

Reports on the Flora of the Boston 
District, —X XX. 78, XXXI. 125. 

Rhamnaceae, 128. 

Rhamnus, 128; alnifolia, 65; cathar- 
tica, 128; Frangula, 128. 

Rhexia virginica, 74, 119. 

Rhododendron - canescens, 199. 

Rhodomela subfusea, 206. 

Rhodymenia palmata, var. sinensis, 
207. 

Rhus, 125; copallina, 125; Cotinus, 
125; glabra, 125; forma laciniata, 
1255 Toxicodendron, 125, 201, var. 
radicans, 125; typhina, "125, 199; 
Vernix, 119, 
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Ribes Cynosbati, 199; rotundifolium, 
87. 
Riceardia pinguis, 169. 
Ricinus, 83; communis, 83. 
Rivularia atra, 205. 
Robinia, 190. 
Robinson, B. L., An unusual Daucus 
Carota, 70. 
Rophalon, 185. 
Rosa blanda, 201; nitida, 73. 
Rosaceae, 170, 190. 
Rubiaceae, 69. 
Rubur, 89. 
Rubus, 90; acalyphaceus, 98};_al- 
legheniensis, 199; arizonicus, 98; 
earolinianus, 94, 97; Egglestonii, 
95, 97; idaeus, 89-92, 94-97, and 
some of its Variations in North 
America, 89, var. acalyphaceus, 
98, var. aculeatissimus, 92, 95, 96, 
170, var. aculeatissimus, forma 
albus, 96, var. angustifolius, 95, 
var. anomalus, 95, 97, var. arizoni- 
cus, 98, 8 canadensis, 93, var. 
canadensis. 93-97, var. canadensis, 
forma caudatus, 97, var. denuda- 
tus, 90, var. Egglestonii, 95-97, 
var. heterolasius, 96-98, forma 
inermis, 91, 96, subsp. melanolas- 
ius, 92, 96, subsp. melanotrachys 
97 ,var. melanotrachys, 90, Q7, 
var. peramoenus, 98, subsp. sacha- 
linensis, 93, 97, ees strigosus, 
96, var. strigosus, 93, 95, 96, var. 
strigosus, forma albus, 96, var. 
strigosus, forma tonsus, 96; subsp. 
vulgaris, 91, subsp. vulgatus, 97; 


idaeus vulgatus, 96; Matsumu- 
ranus, 93, 96; melanolasius, 92, 


96; melanotrachys, 97; occiden- 
talis, 90; odoratus, 200; pensil- 
vanicus, 96; peramoenus, 91, 98; 
sachalinensis, 93, 97; strigosus, 89, 
91-94, 96, var. albus, 96, var. 
borealis, 96, var. caudatus, 95, 97; 
subarcticus, 94, 97; triflorus, 201. 
Rudbeckia hirta, 170. 
Rumex Acetosella, 66; 
Rutaceae, 81. 
Rynchospora, 
fusea, 73. 
Rytiphloea capensis, 207; 
206. 


crispus, 170. 


10; capillacea, 87 


sinensis, 


Sabatia Kennedyana, 35. 

Sabulina, 11, 12; biflora, 11, 138; 
laricifolia, 11;  sphagnoides, 6; 
striata, 16; stricta, 11; tenuifolia, 
11; verna, 11. 
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Sagina procumbens, 201. 
Sagittaria arifolia, 191; Engelman- 


niana, 73; graminea, 191. 

St. John, H., Phanerotaenia, a new 
Genus of Umbelliferae, 181; Two 
color Forms of Lobelia eardinalis 
BS2Ee 

Salix, 190; candida, 
sima, 143, 202. 

Sambucus racemosa, 

Sanicle, 191. 

Sanicula marilandica, 
191. 

Sapindaceae, 127. 

Sargassum, 204, 205. 

Sassafras Sassafras, 189. 

Satureja vulgaris, 200. 

Sanxifraga aizoides, 192; Aizoon, 192; 
oppositifolia, 192; virginiensis, 200. 

Schizaea pusilla, 68 

Schizaeaceae, 173. 

Schoenus fuseus, 10. 

Schoepfia, 69. 

Scirpus acicularis, 10; heterochaetus, - 
191; hudsonianus, = oecidentalis, 
191; paueiflorus, 65 planifolius, 
199, 200; mi een 75; vali- 
dus, 191. 

Sclerolepis uniflora, 143. 

Scolopendrium, 177, 179; 
179. 

Scrub Pine, 50, 51. 

Sedges, 191, 192. 

Selaginella selaginoides, 65. 

Senecio, 117, 118; aureus, 118, 199; 
Balsamitae, 117; Crawfordi, 117- 
119, A new Loeality for, 117; obo- 
vatus, 198;  pauperculus, 117; 
Smalhi, 117, 118. 

Sequoias, 31. 

Sesleria, 66. 

Short-leaf Pine, 49. 

Siebera, 11; cherlerioides, 11. 

Silene pennsylvanica, 199, 200. 

Simaroubaceae, 191. 

Simarubaceae, $1. 

Smilacina racemosa, 200; trifolia, 74. 

Smilax herbacea, 199. 

Solenostoma hyalinum, 149. 

Solidago, 69, 70; caesia, 200; cana- 
densis, 170; erecta, 202; hispida, 
202; juncea, 170; latifolia, 200; 
Name, A neglected, 69; nemoralis, 
170; odora, 70; puncticulata, 70; 
retrorsa, 70;  squarrosa, 202; 
suaveolens, 70. 

Some Connecticut Plants, 114. 

Somerauera, 11; quadrifaria, 11. 

Sonchus arvensis, 211. 


8S, 202; seris- 
130, 199. 


200; trifoliata, 


vulgare 


1919] 


‘Southbya biformis, 
150; obovata, 162. 

Specific Characters of Eragrostis 
peregrina and its two Allies, 133; 
Identity of Arenaria groenlandica 
and A. glabra, 17 

Spergula stricta, 11. 

Spergularia, 8; segetalis, 9. 

Spermatochnus australis, 207. 

Sphenopholis, 216. 

Sphenosciadium, 182. 

Spiderwort, Virginia, 49. 

Spruce, 31, 108, 109; Bastard, 46; 
Black, 50, 51; Hemlock, 109; 
le. 106; White, 41, 50, 108, 

Standley, P. C., A neglected Solidago 
Name, 69; A new Locality for 
Senecio Crawfordii, allege 

Staphylea, 127; trifolia, 127. 

Staphyleaceae, "127. 

Steironema ciliatum, 201. 

Stellaria, 8; Arenaria, 5; biflora, 11, 
13; borealis, var. isophylla, 199; 
groenlandica, 20; laricifolia, 16; 
media, 8, 170. 

Struthiopteris, 175. 

Swamp Magnolia, 119. 

Sweet Gum, 49. 

Swertia, 193; carinthiaca, 193, 197; 
pusilla, 195; rotata, 1938-195, 197; 
suleata, 194. 

Symphyocladia gracilis, 203, 204, 206. 


150; hyalina, 


Taenidia integerrima, 88. 

Tamarack, 46. 

Tanacetum vulgare, 170. 

Taraxacum officinale, 170. 

Taxus canadensis, 199. 

Tea-plant, 70. 

Terebinth, 67. 

Tetrodontium Brownianum, 207. 

Thalictrum dioicum, 200. 

Thelypteris, 174-177; Boottii, 177; 
cristata, 177, var. Clintoniana, 
177; Dryopteris, 179; Filix-mas, 
177; fragrans, 176, 177, Goldiana, 
177; hexagonoptera, 179; mar- 
ginalis, 178; noveboracensis, 176, 
178; palustris, 178; Phegopteris, 
179; Robertiana, 179; simulata, 
178; spinulosa, 178, var. ameri- 
cana, 178, var. concordiana, 178, 
var. intermedia, 178. 

‘Thuja, 54, 55, 57-64; occidentalis, 
43-45, 51, 5A, 55, 58-60, 62-64, 
189, Lithological Factors limiting 
the Ranges of Pinus Banksiana 
and, 41. 
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Tiarella, 201; cordifolia, 130, 200. 

Tilia, 190; americana, 199. 

Tillaea aquatica, 10. 

Tilleastrum, 10. 

Tissa, 8. 

Tofieldia racemosa, 119. 

Toxylon pomiferum, 190. 

Tradescantia, 49, 50; virginiana, 49. 

Trees of Indiana, Deam’s, 188. 

Triadenum virginicum, 119. 

Trichophyllum, 10. 

Trientalis americana, 200. 

Trifolium pratense, 170; repens, 170. 

Triglochin maritima, 65; palustris, 
65, 87. 

Trillium erectum, 200. 

Trisetum, 76, 130; purpurascens, 76, 
ile spicatum, 128-131, in Penn- 
sylvania, Discovery of, 128, var. 
molle, 131, 132. 

Trollius laxus, 87. 

Tryphane, 11, 12; verna, 11. 

Tsuga, 41; americana (Mill.) Far- 
well, a final Word, 108; canadensis, 
41, 108, 199. 

Tussilago, 201. 

Twining, A. [Notice of Work], 172. 

Two color Forms of Lobelia cardi- 
nalis L., 217; Festuca Varieties, 
72; new Myriophyllums and a 
species new to the United States, 
120. 

Type of the Genus Alsine, 7. 

Typha angustifolia, 148; latifolia, 148. 


Ulmaceae, 190. 

Ulmus, 42; americana, 42; 
199; montana, 42. 

Ulva Lactuca, 205 

Umbelliferae, 170; Planerotaenia, a 
new Genus of, 181. 

United States, Two new Myriophyl- 
lums and a Species new to the, 120. 
Unity of the Genus Arenaria, 1. 
Unusual Daucus Carota, 70. 
Urticaceae, 170, 190. 

Utricularia, 68; gibba, 73; purpurea, 
5 subulata, 119; vulgaris, var. 
americana, 75. 

Uvularia perfoliata, 199. 


fulva, 


Vaccinium atrococcum, 119; caes- 
pitosum, 192; canadense, 199; 
corymbosum, 119; Myrtillus, 66; 
pennsylvanicum, var. angusti- 
folium, 192; stamineum, 199; uli- 
ginosum, 192; vacillans, 199; Vitis- 
Idaea, var. minus, 192. 

Valeriana uliginosa, 65, 88. 
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Vallisneria spiralis, 53. 

Variations of Ranunculus repens, 169. 

Vegetation of northern Cape Breton, 
Nichols’s, 171. 

Vermont Botanical and Bird Clubs, 
Annual Field Meeting of the, 144; 
Botanical Club, Field Meeting of 
the, 191; Carex flava, var. gaspen- 
sis in, 40; November Flowers in 
northern, 170. 

Veronica americana, 65, 202; Bux- 
baumii, 101, 102; byzantina, 102; 


filiformis, 102; officinalis, 200; 
persica, 101, 102; Tournefortii, 102. 
Viburnum, 103, 191; acerifolium, 


199; alnifolium, 199; americanum, 
102, 103; cassinoides, 119; nudum, 
119: ; Opulus, var. americanum, 
102, 199. 

Viola blanda, 200; canadensis, 200; 
erlocarpa, 200; pubescens, 200; 
rostrata, 198. 

Virginia Spiderwort, 49. 


Ward, M. E., Galax aphylla intro- 
duced in Massachusetts, 24. 

Water Lilies, 183. 

Waterlily, Yellow, 75; White, 75. 

Water Pimpernel, 191. 

Waterwort, 191. 

Weatherby, C. A., Changes in the 
Nomenclature of the Gray’s Man- 
ual Ferns, 173; Further Notes on 
Impatiens biflora, 98; An Omis- 
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sion in the preliminary List of New 
England eee! 104; 
Long Pond, 73. 

Weed near Lakewood, New Jersey, 
Jasione montana a conspicuous,105. 

White Birch, 199; Cedar, 44, 58; 
-flowered Bird’s Eye Primrose, 148: 

~ Mountains, Dicranowiesia crispula 
in the, 207; Mountains, Nardus: 
stricta in the, 22; Pine, 50; Spruce, 
41, 50, 108, 109; Water Crowfoot, 
191; Waterlily, 75. 

Wierzbickia, 11; striata, 16. 

Wiliams, E. F., George Golding 
Kennedy, 25. 

Willow Oak, 49. 

Wire-bent Grass, 23. 

Witch Hazel, 42. 

Wolffia columbiana, 87. 

Woodsia alpina, 192; glabella, 192; 
ilvensis, 129, 201. 

Woodward, R. W., Further Notes on 
Philotria, 218; some Connecticut 
Plants, 114; Two Festuca Varie-- 
ties, 72. 


Xeralsine, 12. 
Xyris caroliniana, 119. 


Yellow Birch, 42; Waterlily, 75. 
Zanthoxylum, 81; americanum, 81. 


Zizia aurea, 170, 199; cordata, 88. 
Zostera marina, 53. 
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